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EDITORIAL 


IGNS are appearing in the most unexpected 
uarters of a revived interest in scholastic 
philosophy and theology. It seems no longer the 
fashion to decry a thing as out-of-date merely because 
it can be called medieval. The moderns are beginning 
to understand that progress must have its boundaries 
in a finite world, that the very swift onrush of an 
advance must bring us the more quickly to a halt, 
and that a movement, a philosophy or a civilization 
must, so to speak, burn itself out by its own fervid 
intensity. All things tend inevitably to exhaustion. 
A senile world seeks for a sense of youth and newness 
in the past: in its dreary Winter it clutches for the 
Spring of a former day. It is disappointed by the 
feeble response to its clamour for originality ; it looks 
back and dnds the older things more startlingly new than 


itthought. Progress,so oftenill-defined and misdirected, 


will often overreach itself, and men, like swimmers 
out of their depth, look back to find securer things. 

_ However it be explained, there is a certain manifest 
interest being displayed in scholastic philosophy and 
in particular in the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
As signs of this interest we find Harvard instituting 
a chair of scholastic philosophy and the University 
of London organizing a series of Lectures on the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Another 
sign of this awakening interest is to be found in the 
spontaneous welcome that has been given to the 
recently completed translation of St. Thomas’s Summa. 
Too often in the past it could be truly said that the 
Church hoarded her wisdom in too miserly a fashion. 
She still has her innumerable unworked mines of 
sacred lore ; but now at least the riches of Aquinas 
are made accessible to all English students in the 
literal translation which we owe almost entirely to the 
scholarship, patience and zeal of Father Laurence 
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Shapcote,O.P. A fuller exposition of the thought of 
St. Thomas may be had by those who seek it from 
the Summa Lectures.* 

One supreme advantage of these Lectures will be 
that women as well as men will be able to follow 
systematic course of Catholic Theology—a branch of 
study hitherto confined in this country to ecclesiastical 
colleges and monastic houses. It is to be hoped that 
from these Lectures greater things will develop and 
that some day we shall have in England an organizz- 
tion of studies for Catholic women such as flourishes 
at Fribourg in Switzerland. In this thoroughly go- 
ahead university there is a specially organized course 
of study for Catholic women. The programme of 
study includes Christian Apologetics, Moral Theology, 
Political and Social Economy, Sacred Scripture, 
History, Literature, Philosophy and Psychology, Cate- 
chetics, Liturgy, Sacred Song. The special aim of these 
studies is to form young women for the work of 
catechizing in the parishes. One needs very little 
imagination to see what a devoted band of useful 
auxiliaries to the overworked parish priest in his 
multitudinous activities such a practical course of 
Catholic education must inevitably produce. The 
Catholic Evidence Guild, which is doing such noble 
work, needs such a system of education to train its 
recruits. Those who have heard the women speakers 
on the Catholic Evidence Guild platforms have been 
struck by their vigorous and successful speaking. 

The institution of such an exhaustive course of 
lectures as Fribourg can boast of might make a 
interesting experiment for the formation of C.E.G. 
speakers. Meanwhile would it not be possible for 
the Guild to send women to Fribourg to follow the 
course there? The entire course lasts a year and the 
fees are not excessive. 

* Fuller details are announced on the inside cover of the Review. 
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OUR LORD FESUS CHRIST’S 
KNOWLEDGE OF HIS DIVINITY 


Y the modern non-catholic mind the problem of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ’s knowledge of His 
Divinity is stated in terms of Consciousness. In other 
words, the mass of non-catholic writers on the nature 
and work of Jesus Christ ask, and in various ways 
answer, such a question as this: “‘ Was Jesus Christ 
conscious of His Divinity?”’ For example, this state- 
ment of the great problem of the Jesus Christ of the 
Gospels was dominant in the recent conference of 
Modern Churchmen at Cambridge. 

The Dean of Carlisle, whose historical scholarship 
is not necessarily akin to theology, said “ that Jesus 
did not claim divinity for Himself. He may have 
called Himself, or more probably allowed Himself to 
be called, the Messiah or Son of God ; but never in 
any critically, well-attested sayings was there anything 
suggesting that His conscious relation to God was 
other than that of a man towards God ”’ (Daily Tele- 
graph, 13 Aug.). Here the phrase “‘ conscious relation 
to God” seems to mean that Jesus Christ did not 
know and did not believe Himself to be God. He 
knew and believed Himself to be merely a man. In 
Dean Rashdall’s recent explanations he seems to assert 
that Jesus was God. We await his explanation of how 
Jesus could be God and not claim Divinity. 

The Rev. H. D. A. Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, 
Oxford, said in effect “. .. as to whether Christ 
‘J claimed to possess a pre-existent conscience and know- 
ledge which the Fourth Gospel answered in the 
affirmative, the speaker thought that to-day they must 
be strong to declare that the conscience of Christ was 
a full human consciousness, leaving the question of a 
pre-existing conscience unsettled ” (ibid.). Here we 
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have a perplexing confusion between the word con- 
science and consciousness. This is all the more 
perplexing because the English language in this matter 
has one of its rare victories over other languages— 
even over Peripatetic Greek and Scholastic Latin, the 
two most precise languages yet elaborated. In English 
we quite clearly distinguish between “ Conscience— 
Consciousness—and Conscientiousness ” ; a feat not 
equalled in any other tongue. But it is quite clea 
that the Principal of Ripon Hall in using the word 
Conscience is speaking, not of the faculty of moral 
judgments, but of the faculty which knows human 
acts or activities. In other words, he wishes to agree 
with those who say that Jesus Christ did not 
know and did not believe that He was God. 

Dr. Bethune Baker, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, did not clear the confusion by his words. 
“He did not think that the assumption in our 
ecclesiastical interpretation of the Gospels, that Christ 
knew He was God was either justified by the evidence 
or required by the logic of the doctrine. He did not 
for a moment suppose that He ever thought of Hin- 
self as God. The whole content of His consciousness 
was rightly styled unique ; but it was human ” (Sunday 
Times, 14 Aug.). Here, again, the problem of Jesus 
Christ’s knowledge of His Divinity is stated in terms 
of Consciousness, rather than of knowledge. Dr. 
Bethune Baker, however, is nearer the most valid 
formula of enquiry when, before plunging into the 
confusion caused by the word Consciousness he 
speaks of “the interpretation of the Gospels that 
Christ knew He was God.” ; 

It need hardly be pointed out how much confusion 
arises from the use of the word ‘“ Consciousness.” 
Of more value will it be to point out that the con- 
fusion arises from the general and undivided use of the 
word, Philosophy uses the word Consciousness 
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Our Lord Fesus Christ’s Knowledge of His Divinity 


generally and not particularly, as science uses the word 
animal. But whereas Science also gives us the words 
horse, cow, zebra, and thousands of other words for 
particular animals, Philosophy does not give us 
particular words for particular kinds of Consciousness. 
Indeed, so undeveloped is the terminology that in 
most languages but our own the same word has to 
express on the one hand the high faculty of moral 
judgments and categorical imperatives, and on the other 
hand, the homely faculty whereby we recognize that 
sugar is sweet and that stone is hard. It says much 
for the courage of some of our contemporaries that 
with this primitive terminology they undertake to be 
assertive about the intricate relationship between God 
and the “‘ Mind of Christ.” We have deep sympathy 
with their effort and even with their failure. We 
realize that they are suffering from their heredity, 
or at least from their ancestry; which if it is not 
responsible for their thought, is responsible for their 
thought’s environment. But our sympathy with their 
honest doubts will oblige us to state the problem and 
its solution : the question and its answer not in terms 
of the confusing word Consciousness, but with St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the less confusing and more 
accurate terms of Knowledge. For this reason we 
have entitled this study “Our Lord Jesus Christ’s 
Knowledge of His Divinity.” 

The irreducible minimum for solving this question 
must be an elementary yet accurate acquaintance with 
Psychology. We are not of those whom Dr. Rashall 
rightly condemns of Apollonarianism. We do not 
deny that Jesus Christ had a human soul. We accept 
it as an article of Catholic faith defined by the Second 
Council of Constantinople. Moreover, in accepting 
it fully with all its implications we see in it the only 
principle for solving the problem of Jesus Christ’s 
knowledge of His Divinity. 
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If we apply this principle that Jesus Christ had a 
human soul, we shall agree that Jesus Christ’s human 
soul had two main kinds of knowledge: I. Sensitive 
Knowledge, and II. Intellectual Knowledge. 

I. It is clear that Jesus Christ’s human soul coult 
not have Sensitive Knowledge, either external or 
internal, of His Divinity. The five external senses 
and the four internal senses are not competent to 
know the Godhead. Thus St. Thomas says: “ It 
is impossible for God to be seen by the sense of sight 
or by any other sense or faculty of the sensitive power. 
. . . The essence of God is not seen in a vision of the 
imagination ; but the imagination receives some form 
representing God ” (1 Pars., Qu. 12, Art. 3—Eng. trsl.). 
We need not further labour this point. It 1s clear 
that if Jesus Christ was God, His Divinity could not 
be heard by His ear, seen by His eye, imagined by 
His imagination ; in a word, His Divinity could not 
be known by His external or internal senses. Jesus 
Christ could have no sensitive knowledge of His 
Divinity. 

II. It is different with His intellectual knowledge. 
It is clear that if Jesus Christ was God, His human 
soul could have intellectual knowledge of His Divinity. 
Granted this possibility there remain two further 
questions : 

1. Whether the human soul of Jesus Christ did 
actually have intellectual knowledge of His Divinity ? 

2. Granted that Jesus Christ’s human soul had 
intellectual knowledge of His Divinity, how did this 
take place ? 

1. As regards the actual fact, we pass it over, for 
the moment, as a matter of Biblical exegesis, more 
suited to a Biblical expert than to a theologian. But 
in passing it over we do not mean to suggest that it is 
a matter of secondary importance or that it is a thesis 
with slender scriptural basis. We merely record the 
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Our Lord Fesus Christ’s Knowledge of His Divinity 


theological principle that even if the Gospels or the 
other books of the New Testament contained no 
words of our Blessed Lord clearly affirming His 
Divinity it would nowise disturb the basis of our 
faith, which is summed up in the formula, “ Jesus 
Christ claimed to be God.” 

Here we may be allowed to comment on the 
ambiguous formula used by some of the speakers at 
the Cambridge meeting. They speak of the ‘‘ human 
soul of Jesus Christ.” With Dr. Rashdall they 
(rightly) deny that such a human soul had any existence 
previous to the Incarnation. ‘They deny that this 
human soul of Jesus Christ had any knowledge that 
He was God. Now it may be granted as a mere 
possibility that the Son of God could have become 
incarnate in a human nature whose human soul was 
ignorant of the Divine union. But this leads us to 
formulate two distinct questions : If God the Son was 
incarnate in a human nature, could HE (the Divine 
Person) be ignorant of His Divinity? and 2, Could 
iT (the human nature) be ignorant of His Divinity? 
In answer to the second question we may provisionally 
agree that, as a mere psychological possibility, the 
Incarnation could have taken place in a human nature 
ignorant of the Divine Union. 

In answer to the first question we must ask our 
readers to follow Thomas Aquinas in his subtle 
analysis of the Knowledge of Jesus Christ. With the 
Catholic Church St. Thomas believes that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, true God of true God. He, 
therefore, believes that Jesus Christ has all the attri- 
butes of God—infinity, omniscence and the rest. 
Jesus Christ as God has, therefore, that knowledge 
which we call Divine. This Divine knowledge of Jesus, 
being infinite extends to all things not only actual, 
but possible. It is, therefore, clear that Jesus Christ, 
as God, knew His own Divinity. 
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But Jesus Christ, as man, has none of the attributes 
of God as God. Neither His nature nor His know- 
ledge is, or could be, infinite. His knowledge is 
essentially finite. If we are asked the question, “ Did 
Jesus Christ as man—or did the human intelligence of 
Jesus Christ—have knowledge of His Divinity?” we 
cannot give one answer, since we are asked not one, 
but three questions. ‘These three questions arise 
out of the three kinds of Knowledge which, according 
to St. Thomas, are to be found in the human in- 
telligence of Jesus Christ. Let us represent this 
schematically. 


THE ssnnimenen: OF JESUS CHRIST 





| 
DIVINE HUMAN 


| sere 
SUPERNATURAL NATURAL 
| (ACQUIRED) 








| | 
(BEATIFIC) (INFUSED) 


The human beatific knowledge of Jesus Christ comes 
of His human intelligence being supernaturally united 
to the Divine Essence by the Beatific Vision. ‘This 
knowledge is not infinite. By it Jesus Christ does not 
know all things, possible and actual. But, according 
to St. Thomas (confirmed by a recent decision of 
Rome,*) by His Beatific Knowledge, Jesus Christ 
knows all actual things, i.e. all things that actually 
are, or were, or will be. It is again clear that by His 
human beatific knowledge Jesus Christ had certitude 
of His Divinity. 

* A Decree of the Holy Office, 5 June, 1918: “‘ Utrum tuto 
doceri possunt sequentes propositiones : 
yy I. “ Non constat fuisse in anima Christi inter homines degentis 
scientiam quam habent beati seu comprehensores ? 


II. “ Nec certa dici potest sententia que statuit animam 
Christi nihil ignoravisse, sed ab initio cognovisse in Verbo ommla 
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The human infused knowledge of Jesus Christ 
comes of His human intelligence being united to the 
Divine Essence, not directly by the Beatific Vision, 
but indirectly by infused intellectual species, such as 

rophets and seers are vouchsafed in this world. 
This knowledge is not infinite. Nor is it as extensive 
as the human beatific knowledge. It extends neither 
to all things possible, nor to all things actual. Indeed, 
its extent may well be made the subject of theological 
investigation. But we are within the common teaching 
of the theologians in saying that by His human infused 
knowledge Jesus Christ was certain of His Divinity. 

There now remains the natural and acquired 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. This acquired knowledge 
comes of His human intelligence working without 
supernatural light on objects presented with no super- 
natural guarantee. This natural and acquired know- 
ledge is not infinite, does not extend to all things 
possible or actual, and is not co-extensive with His 
supernatural infused knowledge. 

The extent to which it could reach may be gauged 
by its mode of action. It could act only on empiric 
facts. It could reach conclusions from these facts 
only by a process of ratiocination. For the moment 
we may refrain from judgment merely to ask the last 
momentous question: ‘ Did or could the human 
soul of Jesus Christ know His Divinity by means of 
His natural, acquired knowledge?” It may well be 


preterita, presentia et futura, seu omnia que Deus scit scientia 
visionis ? 

Ill. “ Placitum quorumdam recentiorum de scientia anime 
Christi limitata, non est minus recipiendum in scholis catholicis 
quam veterum sententia de scientia universale ? ”’ 
yg To these questions the Holy Office replied “ Negative.” This 
decision of the Holy Office confirmed the doctrine of St. Thomas in 
his Summa. By His beatific knowledge “‘ the soul of Christ knows 
all things that God knows in Himself by the knowledge of vision ; 
but not all things that God knows in Himself by knowledge of 
simple intelligence” (III#, Qu. 10, Art. 2, ad 3-Eng. transl.). 
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argued that in view of the divisions and distinctions 
already made the answer is already given. It would 
seem impossible that by His human natural acquired 
knowledge Jesus Christ could have any but a con- 
jectural knowledge of His Divinity. The phrase 
conjectural knowledge is used by St. ‘Thomas to signify 
any knowledge which does not amount to undeniable 
certitude. ‘The human intelligence of Jesus could 
reason, as any human intelligence could reason, about 
the empiric facts of the Incarnation. But it could not 
arrive at certitude ; just as our human reason cannot 
arrive at certitude about the truths, such as the In- 
carnation, which are essentially matters of faith. 

It is admitted that in such a view of faith there is 
much to baulk our imagination. Yet it is not to be 
expected that our imagination is adequate to the work 
of faith. Nevertheless, there are analogies which may 
satisfy at once our faith and our imagination. St. 
Thomas teaches that the human soul which is actually 
united to God by Divine grace has only a conjectural 
knowledge of its union. It is not certain of its state 
of grace. It can make inferences from the empiric 
facts and affections of its being. But none of these 
facts or affections as recorded empirically justify it 
in being certain that it is united to God by grace. 
In an analogous way the human natural reason of 
Jesus could make inferences from the observed facts 
and affections of His being. But unless we are to 
make it possible for reason to prove with certainty 
the things of faith, we must admit that these inferences 
would lead not to certitude, but to what St. Thomas 
calls conjectural knowledge. We may then ask: 
“Was it possible that by His human acquired know- 
ledge Jesus Christ was not certain of His Divinity ? ’* 


* The problem of Christ’s acquired knowledge led St. Thomas 
to a change of opinion which he has humbly acknowledged in his 
Summa: “ Therefore if in the soul of Christ there was no habit 
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If for the purposes of discussion we maintain that 
by His (1) Divine, (2) Beatific, (3) Infused knowledge 
Jesus was certain of His Divinity ; and that only by His 
(4) Acquired knowledge was He uncertain of it, we 
go on to ask if these doctrinal principles have any 
influence over our statements. 

We are at once confronted by the marvellous 
doctrine of the Ocoréxos, ‘The Council of Ephesus 
condemned the doctrine that Mary was Xpicroroxos, 
Mother of Christ, and proclaimed that she was Ocordxos, 
Mother of God. By this daring and almost para- 
doxical formula the Catholic Church proclaimed not 
so much the dignity of the Mother as the Divinity of 
the Son. At once a series of astounding propositions 
became possible. Mary was the Mother of God, 
because Mother of Jesus. In other words, if God 
had a mother, because Jesus had a mother, then God 
was born, suffered, died, because Jesus was born, 
suffered, died. That these statements were the verbal 
opposites of other statements seemed not to disturb the 
Christian mind. God was impassible; yet God 
suffered. God was everywhere ; yet God was born, 
not everywhere, but in Bethlehem. God was immortal ; 
yet God died. God had no beginning ; yet God had 
a mother. 

These verbal (not real) contradictories were not 
tempered by any verbal (but only by mental) re- 


of acquired knowledge beyond the habit of infused knowledge, as 
appears to some and sometime appeared to me (III Sent. Dist 14), 
no knowledge of Christ increased in essence but only by experience. 
.. . But because it seems unfitting that any natural intelligible 
action should be wanting to Christ . . . it follows . . . that in the 
soul of Christ there was a habit of knowledge which could increase. 

(Ad 1™) . . . The acquired knowledge of Christ is caused by 
the active intellect which does not produce the whole at once but 
successively ; and hence by this knowledge Christ did not know 
everything from the beginning but step by step, and after a time, 
1e. in His perfect age ;—and this is plain from what the Evangelist 
Says, viz. that He increased in knowledge and age together ”’ (III@. 
Qu. 12, Art, 2). 
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strictions. Even when the Church meant that Mary 
was the Mother of Jesus only in His human nature, 
she said merely, “Mary is the Mother of God”; 
and did not add, even though she meant, “in His 
human nature.” She took the same great way of 
verbal contradiction in all the other statements about 
the Incarnation, and with His birth, suffering, death 
and resurrection. 

We are then faced with the further question: 
Granted that by His acquired natural knowledge 
alone Jesus was not certain of His Divinity, could we 
use the simple phrase, ‘‘ Jesus Christ was not certain 
of His Divinity?” Would such an expression be 
less sufferable than the phrases not, only “‘ Jesus died. 
Jesus had a human mother,” but “ God died. God 
had a human mother,” although we must also say 
“God cannot die. God cannot be born of human 
parenthood.” 

The question becomes all the more complicated 
because by the common teaching of theologians 
the Incarnation meant a certain limitation of the 
normal effects of the Hypostatic Union. Thus 
because of the Beatific State to which the manhood of 
Jesus Christ was raised, the human body and soul of 
Jesus should have been impassible. But by a distinct 
and miraculous interference of God this effect of the 
Beatific State was impeded, for the purpose of Re- 
demption. If this doctrine of theologians is correct, 
then it is seen that for the purposes of the vicarious 
suffering of Redemption certain effects of the Hypo- 
static Union were suspended. The conscious Beatific 
knowledge of the Godhead was miraculously confined 
to some plane of the humanity where it was com- 
patible with bodily and mental suffering. This would 
lead us to ask whether, unless the suffering of Re- 
demption were mainly in the body, it was not largely 
in the human intelligence, and especially in the 
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natural workings of the human intelligence of Jesus 
that this redemptive suffering was wrought. 

We are further led to wonder at the Church’s 
action in deciding against the Monothelites, whose 
reverence for the Divinity of Jesus made them deny 
that in Him there was more than one will. By deciding 
that Jesus had really two wills, and that in its natural 
instinctive workings His human will might not coincide 
with the Divine will, the Church was really deciding 
that the (aywa) Agony in the Garden was not an unreal 
but a real struggle, made possible by a miraculous 
suspension of the effects of the Hypostatic and Beatific 


Union. It would seem only a continuance of this 
principle of the Church to interpret the cry of Calvary, 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me ” 
(Matt. xxvii. 46), as some echo in the intellectual 
‘ay of the agonizing cry of His will, “‘ My Father, if it 


e possible let this chalice pass from me. Neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt ” (Matt. xxvi. 39). 
Such a principle would take nothing away from the 
dignity and Divinity of the Redeemer ; but to some 
devout followers of the Crucified it would seem to 
add incalculably to the agony of the Redemption. 

To sum up: 

By His Divine knowledge Jesus was certain that 
He was God. 

By His Beatific human knowledge Jesus was certain 
that He was God. 

By His Infused human knowledge Jesus was certain 
that He was God. 

By His Acquired human knowledge Jesus may not 
have been certain that He was God. By a special 
miraculous interposition this ignorance might have 
been allowed to cause some of His pain and to occasion 
some of His words. 

If by His acquired human knowledge Jesus was not 
certain that He was God it might be lawful for us to 
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say, “‘ Jesus was not certain of His Divinity,” pro. 
vided that we understood (though we did not express) 
the conditions ; even as it is lawful for us to say the N 
greater things, “God had a mother. God died,” n 
although we do not express but merely understand so ma 
the conditions. to his 
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SIDELIGHTS ON RUSSIA 


N Russia the population is always mentioned in 

numbers by the word “ Souls.” A village counts 
so many “‘ Souls.” A man is not described according 
to his “ heart,” but according to his soul, and the 
soul with its needs and fluctuations is never over- 
looked. It is not unusual to hear of somebody who 
has disappeared from society that he is absent “ saving 
his soul,” a form of occupation like hunting, trading, 
or any other accepted as natural and seemly. The 
man who has suddenly gone “ saving his soul” may 
have gone “ into the desert,” i.e. solitude, to bewail 
his transgressions for a time and return chastened, 
or he may never return, having made the sacrifice 
for ever. Anchorites are still found in Russia, happily 
in districts so remote that they remain undisturbed by 
the present chaos. 

Revolutions, always hazardous, have seldom realized 
the immediate objective of their promoters. Sudden 
and violent methods are often deceptive in results. 
Only when an entire people moves united to claim 
rights of which it is well cognisant, and for which it is 
prepared to make heavy sacrifices, can success be 
assured. Now, it is undeniable that the Russian 
revolution was not the work of the Russian people, 
but of a group of intellectuals persuaded that they 
could mould on novel, practical, futurist lines the 
most conservative, and—if we except the Celt—the 
most spiritual race in the world. The Russian soul 
has resisted, and will continue to resist Lenin and 
his satellites who, instead of transforming or killing 
it, are being themselves transformed and adapted to 
fit the changeless Russian mentality. A simple regis- 
tration of facts proves the gradual modification of the 
Bolshevist programme in the sense indicated. The 
most salient event in the history of Lenin’s great 
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adventure is the restoration of religion to its place in 
the daily life of Russia. The prohibited cult of the 
Orthodox creed is once more free, and is all the more 
efficacious in influence that it is no longer trammelled 
by State protection. We know how the Patriarch 
Tihon, elected at a critical moment by the panic- 
stricken bishops holding the first Church Sabor 
(Council) free from Government control, hurled 
anathema at the Dictator and rallied the people round 
him until Lenin averted disaster to his entire enter- 
prise by swift restitution of the churches and authoriza- 
tion of Divine Worship therein. Monasteries and 
convents are now again tolerated, and evening prayer, 
sung in common by the workers in Bolshevist factories, 
is ignored by the Commissars whose duty prescribes 
the arrest of participants in “‘ superstitious chants or 
practices.” Most of those who had been momentarily 
led away by promises of a new world, a heaven here 
below, have come back penitent to the creed of their 
youth, never to stray again. Villages where church 
services had been abolished made solemn atonement. 
But the bulk of the people had not abandoned public 
devotions, for the average Russian cannot exist with- 
out ritual observance. For him, indeed, it is the 
“* Mass that matters,” although he has no clear idea 
of the true import of the Sacrifice. He will travel far 
to assist at it, as at some mystic tribute to the Creator 
without which he cannot cancel the debt he owes. 
He gets little or no instruction from his ignorant 
clergy ; he cannot read, so has no use for printed 
Bibles ; but the Liturgy is his solace and mainstay. 
He is familiar with it from childhood, loves it, seeks tt, 
and places all his trust in it. Russian mujiks have 
been known to hunt out their lax priests and with 
threats of blows force them to serve at the Altar on 
the appointed Feast-days. God is for the mujik a 
indisputable Truth, an Arbiter whom he dreads, 
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Sidelights on Russia 
but he remains fascinated by the figure of Christ, 
more endeared and—if one may use the expression 
without profanity—more popular in legend and story 
than any national hero or martyred patriot. There is 
no salutary religious discipline to hinder the mixture 
of truth and fable in the current stories about the 
Sacred Person of the Redeemer. Some of these are 
credited as firmly as the Gospels, and they are full 
of poetry and the refinement of true piety. A great 
harvest awaits the missionaries sent from Peter’s 
Chair to these strugglers whom Archbishop Ropp, 
Catholic Metropolitan of All the Russias, describes 
as “tormented by gross materialism and misty 
yearnings towards the Divine.” 'The Russian Church, 
to give it the name beyond which it did not aspire, 
was politically powerful while it had Imperial patronage. 
It was never an apostolic Church, although some 
attempts were made to spread its belief in order to 
extend Russian influence. Its numbers were at 
times increased by Imperial Decree, as in the case of 
the Protestant Letts, whose temples of worship were 
one day summarily proclaimed to be henceforth 
Orthodox! At an earlier date the Uniat Catholics 
of Ukraine were forcibly led back to “‘ Orthodoxy ” 
after having given alhegiance to the Pope. These poor 
people are actually seeking reconciliation with the 
True Fold now that pressure from above is removed. 
There is also a marked movement towards Rome 
among the scions of the Russian nobility expulsed 
from their homes by the Bolsheviks and brought into 
contact with Catholicity at its source. Yet if one 
looks for spirituality in the Russian it is least dis- 
cernible among the intellectuals. The famous men 
who have revealed some of Russia’s genius to the 
world were for the most part either hostile or in- 
different to the religion of their Church. Not even 
these, however, can stifle the voice of Faith at critical 
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moments of their lives. A Russian without a latent 
sense of religion is hard to find. The greatest of their 
modern authors, Tchekov, a would-be free-thinker, 
writes to his family: “ If I don’t get home by Easter, 
when you break the fast remember me in your prayers.” 
And again, from his country home at Melihov: “It 
is Easter. There is a church here, but no clergy. We 
collected eleven roubles and got a priest from the 
Davydov Monastery who began the Great Service on 
Friday. The church is old and chilly, with lattice 
windows. We sang the Easter Service, my family, 
my visitors, young people. The effect was good and 
very harmonious, particularly during the Mass. The 
peasants were much pleased and say they never had 
such a fine celebration.” 

From Taganrog he sends the following graphic 
account of a religious festival that made a break in 
his travels : 

“ Fragrant breezes through the wide-open window, 
and green branches thrusting themselves in. A 
glorious morning! It was a holiday, May 6, and the 
bells were ringing in the Cathedral. People were 
coming out from Mass. I saw police officers, justices 
of the peace, military superintendents and _ other 
principalities and powers leaving the church. . . . | 
bought two kopecks’ worth of sunflower-seeds and 
hired for six roubles a carriage on springs to take me to 
the Holy Mountains and back in two days’ time. | 
drove out of the town through little streets literally 
drowned in the green of cherry, apricot, and apple 
trees. The birds sang unceasingly. . . . There were 
strings of pilgrims along the road. . . . The Holy 
Mountains is a beautiful and unique place. . . . The 
monks, very pleasant people, gave me a very ul 
pleasant room with a pancake-like mattress. Fifteen 
thousand pilgrims were assembled because of 5t. 
Nikola ! The services are endless: at mid- 
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Sidelights on Russia 


night they ring for Matins, at five for early Mass, at 
nine for late Mass, at three for the Song of Praise, 
at five for Vespers, at six for the special prayers. 
Before every service one hears in the corridors the 
weeping sound of a bell and a monk runs along crying 
in the voice of a creditor who implores his debtor 
to pay him at least five kopecks for a rouble: ‘ Lord 
Jesus Christ, have mercy on us! Please come to 
Matins!’ It is awkward to stay in one’s room, so 
one gets up and goes out. ...I have bought an 
ikon for Auntie. . . . The food is provided by the 
monastery for all the fifteen hemand : cabbage soup 


with dried fresh water fish, and porridge. Both are 

good and so is the dry bread. . . . The church bells 

are wonderful. The choir is not so good. . . . I took 

part in a religious procession in boats.”’* 

| This man declared he had lost his religion, but 
evidently the loss was not complete, for throughout 


his life- he met with rapture any opportunity of re- 
turning to the customs and atmosphere of his child- 
hood. Education in Russia begins with church 
singing, reading of the Psalms, regular attendance at 
Matins with obligation to assist at the altar and ring 
the bells. ‘This is why Russians, wherever they con- 
gregate, can sing in unison without fault or hitch their 
beautiful liturgical hymns. Those of us who know 
the chant of the Russian evening prayer coming from 
workers in the field, or toilers in the cities, and recog- 
nized it again in the internment camps of Germany’s 
prisoners, will never forget the solemn devout accents 
of such sincere and humble worshippers. Prayer 
sung in common is their one solace in poverty, hunger, 
and humiliation, as it is their chief pleasure in times of 
joy and prosperity. When the peasants, designated 
in Russia by the name “ Krestyany” (literally : 


* From Tchekou’s Letters, translated by Constance Garnett. 
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“‘ Christians”) come into their own one day, and 
adhere to Christianity in its only logical form, there 
will be a chance to evangelize the East—‘ Russia 
reaches far”—and perhaps to re-create the West. 
Neither agnosticism nor hedonism can be grafted on 
the “‘ Krestyany,” and that these will have the ultimate 
decision in Russia’s destiny cannot be disputed. 
Ninety-five per cent of Russia’s 150,000,000 popula- 
tion are “‘ Krestyany,” not in name only, as Lenin 
has found to his cost, and the course of events must 
make them gradually the dominant factor of New 
Russia. In the great upheaval things are taking a 
primitive turn. Factories are depleted and indus- 
trialism is on the decline, while agriculture is of the 
first importance. Famished town-dwellers are flocking 
back to the country, content with any employment 
that ensures subsistence. They are badly received, 
for the peasants recognize that they themselves, as 
producers of the first necessities of life, are the chief 
element in the State and that they have hitherto been 
exploited unfairly. “‘ You come here seeking the food 
we require for our families,” they say to the in- 
truders, ‘ you who no longer produce anything but 
expect us to fatten you before you swell the Red 
Army!” The paper money offered for food was 
weighed instead of being counted, and became soon 
so depreciated that it was refused altogether. Articles 
of furniture in exchange for grain were more welcome 
than coin, which has almost disappeared from cir- 
culation. As in the religious, so likewise have the 
Bolsheviks failed in the economic field. They do not 
hesitate to admit the fact, but maintain that the failure 
is temporary, and that Russia’s bankruptcy is not 
due to their mistakes. However this may be the Red 
Government has not been able to abolish private 
property or the right of private contract. Far from 
establishing Communism they have given an impetus 
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to private enterprise. Professor Zagorsky tells us 
that there was never such a lively trade movement 
leading to capitalism as just now in Russia when goods 
and property change hands incessantly under the 
pressure of necessity. Nobody wants to hoard the 
Soviet paper money, but belief in the ultimate value 
of ground property and objects of worth makes of 
every citizen a speculator in sale and purchase. 
Ostensibly the Soviet State directs all commercial 
transactions. In reality its accredited agents are 
engaged in secret business as individual buyers and ven- 
dors. Russia was ever the home of illicit commercial 
transactions, but the tendency has become aggravated 
under the Communist regime. Sokolnikoff, a Bolshevik 
of the better type, complains that the men formerly in 
power have not emigrated, and still practise their nefari- 
ous arts, with the sole difference that their activities are 
now illegal. ‘They have a double organization, ex- 
ternally Communist, internally Capitalist, and the State 
is powerless to prevent this. Worse, in order to 
stimulate workers, the State is obliged to entice them 
by bribes of individual bonuses, so that the principle 
of private property is reaffirmed and even intensified. 
The programme of socialization of the land was 
frustrated by the stubborn refusal of the peasants to 
part with what they had just seized from the big 
landowners. The capitalists of Imperial days had 
been forced to submit to the socialization of their 
manufactories, but the struggle with the peasants 
ended in the defeat of the Soviet Government. Con- 
fronted with the country’s boycott of the towns Lenin 
reformed his original programme, and already in 1919 
started to “ protect ” the small landholders, acknow- 
ledging their position, and endeavouring to introduce 
communist methods of work. Again he failed. ‘The 
mujik will toil for himself and his household as did 
his forefathers; but the idea of profit in common, 
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and the fear of fresh partition of the land by Govern- 
ment authority and not by contract with his neighbours, 
as in the first instance, made him recalcitrant to the 
a for his benefit made by communist theorists, 

he mujik wants his plot of land for himself and he 
wants it for ever, to cultivate as he wishes and to leave 
to his sons. Without the certitude of stability he will 
not exert himself to increase his output. Lenin fared 
no better with the Sovkos or model farms instituted 
to serve as examples and encouragement. After having 
for a time supported shoals of functionaries they 
were abandoned as out of keeping with their cost and 
results. In the artificial communes human nature again 
came uppermost, and some individuals exploited the 
rest. The Russian has a mutuality system of his own 
which is second to none and has not been annihilated 
by Bolshevist propaganda. Before the cataclysm there 
were fifteen million members of various co-operative 
societies. The union of Zemstvos (rural organizations) 
alone had over two thousand relief centres at the 
Russian front, not one of which lacked chapel and 
chaplain during the campaign of 1916; and close on 
a million wounded were cared for with the sympathy 
and tenderness peculiar to the Russian. The indulgent 
charity of the mujik is perhaps born of his own mar- 
vellous capacity for suffering. Through the ages he 
has borne with resignation such hardship and tyranny 
as few other nations have experienced. His faith and 
hope in an Unseen Power upheld him and lent him 
fortitude. To-day he is accused by his masters of 
cupidity and selfishness. Mayhap his altruism does 
not extend beyond the bounds of his district now that 
enemies reign in the place of a great mystic figure that, 
being anointed, he was bound to revere. 

There is no longer anything human towards which 
the Russian’s thoughts and ideals can converge. All 
the more will they soar upwards, and the land where 
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yern- peasant morality has the highest standard known to 
ours, modern civilization, where Lenten fasts and vows of 
) the continence are most severe, where an expectant mother 
rists, is sacred and given a dwelling apart until her infant is 
d he baptised, cannot succumb to the excesses of a mad 
leave gang of red fanatics. When the Russian giant, irritated 
> will beyond endurance, or tired of the slow process of 
fared assimilating these monsters, arises one day to shake 
tuted them off, neither religion nor humanity will be the 
aving loser. 
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es he He goes his way along a dreary street, 
anny From his day’s toil by the grey riverside, 
: aan With aching brain and weary, leaden feet, 
he A struggling clerk among so many others. 
an of ... And yet, who knows ? for in the angels’ sight 
| d ~And do not angels recognize their brothers— 
0€s He freely walks in blaze of amber light : 
y that And he is armed . . . with shield of chivalry, 
that, With sword of silence and with silver mail, 
He wears the crystal crown of courtesy . . . 
.- And Michael, Prince of Angels, cries him Hail. 


| VIVIENNE DAYRELL 
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| T is rather a tragic moment when a man suddenly 

discovers that he is disliked by all his neighbours, 
particularly tragic if he happens to have been under 
the impression that to his own terrible cost and 
undoing he has gone out of his way to help them. 
To be denounced as greedy when you have emptied 
your pockets to finance those who now cry out against 
you, or accused of being selfish when at the risk of 
his life you have sent your boy to save your accusers, 
or to be called a tyrant by the people who have learnt 
from your teaching all they know of freedom, is heart- 
rendingly tragic. It is the tragedy of England 
to-day. 

There certainly is no good denying it. We are at 
the present moment the nation most disliked by 
foreign politicians and the Press, not least among our 
late allies. Perhaps our enemies alone have any 
sympathy with us, any respect, any understanding of 
our difficulties or of our ideals. But this only bewilders 
us the more. To judge from what is said of us in 
France and Belgium and the United States and even 
in Italy, one might suppose we had spent the last 
seven years in bullying the world. All our sacrifices 
are forgotten. The pretty compliments paid us when 
we were rather better off, and, at some loss to our 
family-circles, were standing by our neighbours in 
their peril, are shouted back to us now only in derision. 
The subject peoples whom we have really helped to 
reach such material prosperity as they have, like 
India and Egypt, speak of us as though we had behaved 
like their own rulers did from whom we rescued them ; 
and Ireland whom we made a nation and to whom we 
gave Trial-by-Jury and Habeas Corpus Acts and the 
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very idea of a Parliament forgets our good and 
remembers only our bad. 

Of course we have done bad things. There is no 
denying that. We have behaved abominably to all 
sorts of people; but so has everybody else. Not, 
indeed, that that is any excuse for us, for we have no 
wish to defend ourselves by comparison with others. 
Our real crime is that we have fallen below the ideals 
we have taught the world. 

That France should lay aside Trial-by-Jury would 
astonish no one. She has never set much store by it, 
never really cared for justice got that way. ‘That 
America should emerge from her three years’ 
neutrality with increased riches, produces little dis- 
content. She has not yet begun to be thought of in 
Europe as an adventurous power that has risked her 
trade to restrain the bullies of the world. Her great- 
ness in that réle is only now beginning. She has not 
had before within the comity of nations records of 
unselfishness set high above the world, no inter- 
national past to live up to, no renown of gathered 
traditions that have entered into the glories of mankind. 
If she were to ill-treat her subject peoples it would 
cause no wonder; if her negro population in the 
South failed to find political justice or equality in 
the law courts, no meetings would be held in Madison 
Square, no editors in the Matin or the Petit Belge or 
the Osservatore Romano would break out into head- 
lines and talk of “‘ the perfidy of tyrants.” It is against 
us only that these things are done, for we must pay 
the price of our greatness and reckon it to the honour 
of our traditions that our failures alone are noticed 
by the world. 

Further, we are denounced for having shaken “ the 
blood-stained hand ” of Russia which murdered its 
Emperor, and by so doing have put the French 
Republic against us, which also began by murdering 
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its king and butchering its aristocracy and bourgeoisie : 
yet who now of her politicians remembers this? 
Moreover, if we could only have as our allies those 
nations whose hands were free of blood, we should 
be forced back upon our old-fashioned “ splendid 
isolation.” But that is the way of the politicians, 
France forgets what she was, remembers only what 
Russia is, and dislikes us for behaving towards Russia 
as she wanted us to behave towards herself a century 
ago. 
© after all, we did come to the rescue of France and 
Belgium in 1914. Shall not that be counted to us 
for our good? Oh, but, it is retorted, we went to 
her rescue only in order to save ourselves. But really 
that is not true. We found, indeed, in the end that 
by our action we were actually saving ourselves, that 
our adventure was politic as well as chivalrous ; but 
we did not enter the war to save ourselves. All we 
thought of at the beginning was to prevent Germany 
hacking her way through Belgium. Nor were we 
ignorant of what the cost would be. We knew well 
what we were about. The solemn warning of the 
Daily News and its denunciations of our idealism, in 
the days immediately before war broke, will be re- 
membered. A few hours before the solemn declara- 
tion was made, that journal advised England to remain 
neutral and capture the trade of the world. England 
did not remain neutral and she has lost at least the 
world’s trade. Perhaps she has found something 
greater, the way that leads to the Catholic Faith. But 
at least she knew the hazard when she made her 
choice, and with eyes wide open to the possibilities 
of her fate she went to war, brushing aside the 
counsels of the Daily News with a fine gesture of 
contempt. 

Since then, however, the world has changed, and 
the France that welcomed us is silent now of her 
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friendship, and the Belgians whom we welcomed have 
turned stolidly to their work, with their backs upon 
the past, wisely it may be, leaving the dead to bu 
their dead and knowing only that the immediate call 
is for laborious work. 

But what have we done in the meanwhile thus to 
put the world against us? Well, there are Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, whose mandates we have 
accepted. Was this a foolish thing? for Mesopo- 
tamia holds oil and Palestine holds Jews and always 
more of them. We have pledged our energies and 
wealth to help to develop places well worth develop- 
ment. There was something to attract us, so we are 
accused of greed. America refuses Armenia and the 
cautious world applauds. To go where you have 
something to gain—to refuse to go where you have 
nothing to gain, the world applauds the last and holds 
up a hands in horror at the first. It is a very strange 
world. 

Oh, but there is Egypt! Why have we not 
given freedom to Egypt, left it to its own devices ? 
Well, when we do threaten to do so, the French 
and Italian commercial populations seem to be in 
despair. 

And India? Yet we have treated India in a fashion 
that it is hoped will lead to her full development. 
Despite native violence and Anglo-Indian opposition 
we have framed a constitution that is an honest 
attempt to meet a great and perplexing difficulty, to 
train the East to the ideas of the West, to reverse the 
aims of Xerxes and give an ordered liberty to a land 
that had never known freedom. 


And Ireland? There let us grant that we have little 
to say in our defence. We have been provoked ; 
but no provocation justifies in any way whatever the 
evil behaviour of the armed forces of the Crown. 
These have, indeed, been roused by the brutal and 
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wicked murder of some of their number; but no 
crime can justify the loss of discipline and honour 
which we have suffered by the actions oversea. An 
English soldier has the fair name of England in his 
keeping, and some of the soldiers and other armed 
forces of the Crown have betrayed her name; for 
they have broken her laws of justice and_ freedom, 
have violated the dominion which they had sworn to 
uphold. We are left untroubled by the verdict of 
‘France or America on our actions; and our critics 
who have urged these on us have failed thereby to 
move us at all. We consider that these nations have 
so often misunderstood us and misjudged us that 
their opinion does not now carry any weight. They 
have growled for so many years at the slightest provo- 
cation that we have grown accustomed to them and 
would really be bewildered, were they now to cease. 
But the real dismay that settles on us is due not to 
the judgment of foreigners, which we have learnt to 
meet with silence, but to the measured judgment of 
our conscience trained in the traditions of the past. 
That is the real tragedy of England. It is beyond 
doubt that certain of her soldiers and her police have 
forgotten the stern restraint with which in the past 
they would have rebuked murder without passion, 
would have met crime by quiet official justice and 
held themselves back from personal vengeance 
despite the strongest provocation. As it is, Eng- 
land’s name has been invoked to defend crimes 
against those very laws of political freedom and 
justice which she has taught the world. They were 
her gifts to the nations, and she had sinned against 
her own light. 

But has she ? Is it England that has done it ?. Who 
in our public politics represents England to-day? 
Her Prime Minister is Welsh, her Anglican Arch- 
bishops are Scotch, her Irish Secretary is a Canadian, 
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her Indian Secretary a Jew. Even in the war her 
Commanders-in-Chief were Irish and Scotch, her 
Admiral-in-Command was Irish. ‘“ England muddles 
through ” is our own self-defence ; but at least the 
muddling done here was not our own. We are 
agitated by strikes—but these are fiercest on the 
Celtic fringes. We are told that the social revolution 
has been produced by the tyranny of the hard-fisted 
English business-man ; but we know perfectly that 
he will turn out to be a hard-headed Scotchman at 
the last. 

One day we hope that England will once more 
take charge of her own destinies, for our undoing has 
always been our love of order and docility. ‘There 
are signs that these may be strained too far. 

England is disliked because she is no longer England, 
but ruled by strange people who do not understand 
her and whom she does not understand. They do 
not love our principles or our places, they defile with 
their petty quarrels and great injustices the name 
which our fathers with all their faults had made to be 
asymbol of respected honour. Despite many failures, 
they had. yet on the whole upheld the claims of freedom 
and justice ; and now we find our name carried into 
places where neither freedom nor justice rule. These 
people who have no loyalty to us, no love of our 
traditions, who never suffered for the liberties we 
gained, how can they care as we care jealously for the 
country that we love ? for we are a people who have 
taught great things in a poetry and prose without equal 
in the annals of the world. We have given romance 
to literature, for adventure has been in our life- 
blood ; to politics we have given the idea of ordered 
freedom, to public justice the sense of fair play. Yet 
itis against these things that our foreign rulers have 
simned in our name. 

We believe our race to be still capable of this old 
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greatness ; but we would urge that the present is no 
time for mere docility and silence. It is the time for 
Englishmen to speak and act... . 


If thou hast sinned, shall we forsake 
Thee, or the less account us thine ? 
Thy sores, thy shames on us we take 
Flies not for us thy famed ensign ? 
Be ours to cleanse, and to atone ; 
No man this burden bears alone ; 
England, our best shall be thine own. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 





BROWNING AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


F Robert Browning, considered purely as poet, 
in a sense at once technical as virtual,* it is 
not here proposed to dispute. 

Although he often rhymed as by brute force, wresting 
the music though he broke the lyre, there is P aw in 
most of his writing that aptness, vigour and finality 
of language that are the marks of true poetic literature. 
In passing, it may be remarked that one other great 
quality of poetry, Vision, was not often enough the 
instrument and source of his poems. In place of 
that power, he had thought, insight and a singular 
grasp of the complexities of mind. In the main, he 
rationalized emotions, did not create them. He could 
conjure them up, by felicitous analysis and portrayal, 
by sudden turns of the text, but only occasionally 
do they arise immediately, by the power of an unique 
concept and expression. For instance the line, 
“The air broke into a mist with bells,” gives a very 
perfect mental sensation. 

It is then, of Browning in relation to the Catholic 
Church that I consider a theme sufficiently interesting 
towarrant an analysis. For it is valuable, illuminative, 
sometimes to discover the small thoughts of large 
minds; to trace out, along the thin lines of little, 
acctose angers, the effects of misinformation, of 
blindness, or of bias. To discover a great soul in 
places curiously “ shrivelled like a little pea.” 

That Confession inflamed him, and led him to 
passionate misstatement of the procedure of Penance ; 
that he wrote a lengthy poem, fuli of dexterous and 
intense diction, upon a Bishop’s vanity in a 
a1 elaborately wrought sepulchre—what have suc 

* That sense to be later clarified. 
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things of permanence, of generous philosophy, of 
universality of appeal, and width of scope? Can the 
first poem be praised as more than the product of an 
effusion of prejudice, or the second as other than the 
narrow dissection of a narrow sin ? 

Such are not the proper substance of Song, nor the 
outward panoply of Vision. By what error of mind 
did such things come to be ? Let us consider it. 

First, in the case of the latter poem, it may not 
have been prejudice alone. One must allow for that 
profound and detailed interest that he took in the 
operations of the devious, strange spirit of man. An 
interest often manifested in tortured phrases and 
uneasy quantities. (As Wilde cruelly, but not unjustly 
said of him, “ If Shakespeare could sing through a 
myriad lips, Browning could stammer through 3 
thousand mouths.’’) 

He was both fascinated and repelled by the evil of 
the world. 

(Still, though the odour of sin pervades some of 
his pieces like the smoke of an unholy incense; 
although from those pieces there is born the im- 
pression that he delighted to limn and to expose the 
psychology of semi-degenerate worldlings, we must 
remember the poem Easter Day; its ultimate 
bravery with the arduousness of faith, its find 
courageous lifting towards the mercy of God.) 

It would seem then, that in Browning’s intellect 
there was a double law. A law by which he wrote 
The Confessional, and Bishop Blougram’s Apology, ant 
another by which he wrote Easter Day, and Pippa 
Passes. 

In the first two he is as much cynic, as in the second 
two, almost seer. In Pippa Passes there is unmistak- 
ably struck an exalted note. ‘The idea is fine, though 
frail: its value consists in being a magnificent u- 
possibility. 
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Browning and the Catholic Church 


But with the two former poems, and also a third, 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, we have a far different 
aspect and atmosphere. In them breathes the spirit 
of spleen, refined by literary power into the scholarly 
bigotry of the well-read, but misinformed. In The 
Confessional, there is almost insensate passion; in 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, the suggestion of a 
perverse pleasure in exposing the fictive obscenity of 
a man outwardly vowed to religion. Why? For 
hatred of the Church ? Then why should a man like 
Browning, of presumably adequate culture, hate the 
whole substance of his own tradition, the bones of 
his civilization? We are forced to presume not the 
adequacy of his culture, but its insufficiency, and to 
suppose him misinformed. Yet could the falsity of 
his knowledge have gone’ that length? Or must we 
ascribe to prejudice an impulse that set his thought 
at variance with its very materials? Upon such a 
—. analysis must end, and inference take its 
place. 

If in Blougram’s Apology, Browning meant to 
symbolize the hidden character of the Official Church, 
it may be reasonably deduced that this poem, as also 
the others, was the result of three forces : inaccurate 
history, a childhood of anti-Catholic tradition, and 
that peculiar bent of his mind for revealing the waste 
places of the Soul. In this last there is doubtless 
fascination enough for a man of analytic mind, but 
the subjects for its exercise were chosen ill, being 
patient of a too general interpretation : more, pointing 
at a definite intention to generalize under the figure 
of the particular. I do not hesitate to suggest that 
intention, for in the character of Blougram we have 
but an epicurean, epigrammatic hypocrite, whom 
Browning chose as an imaginary subject for moral 
dissection ; a tortuous and contemptible soul in the 
office of a Catholic Bishop. It is unhappy thus to 
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see a poet such as Browning, so empowered to large 
utterance, wasting it upon the saying of such in- 
effectual things. It is poor profit to indulge prejudice 
at the expense of altitude. 

And here it would be well to explain that sense, 
stated at the beginning, in which I said that Browning 
was a poet at once technical and virtual. He was a 
poet in the technical sense, in that he used metre and 
rhyme as the vehicle of his expression. He was a 
poet in the virtual sense, in so far as he possessed, and 
wrote with, music, imagination, just and final language 
and a certain exalted perception. 

Now, if these distinctions be applied to his works, 
they will provide a rough but fairly comprehensive 
test of merit, as well as enabling one to see when and 
how he is writing as the artist, or the cultivated bigot. 

To take the simple case of The Confessional. ‘There 
is metre, rhyme, powerful and expressive language ; 
but no sort of perception, or high embodiment of 
wide ideas. The thing is merely a hectic, half-hysterical 
error. Therefore, it may not pass, being deficient in 
one great poetic essential. 

Not once, but several times has Browning thus 
stooped to write with words of fire where the meaning 
was but smoke, and if I am impatient of it, it is perhaps 
more for the sake of art than because of his enmity to 
Catholic things. (For the enmity of men does not 
injure, but nourishes the Church : how often has She 
not risen the stronger for ruin, and been sustained by 
mortal loss ?) 

For me, who appreciate his work, Browning comes 
with long, intricate dreams of spiritual dramas, 4 
subtle alchemist in the impulses of the mind, and 
suddenly he is stricken into puerility merely by 2 
failure in justice, or a defection from the rule an 
influence of knowledge. 
There is, of course, another aspect of Browning; 
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Browning and the Catholic Church 


Browning the Romantic, with delicate images of a 
girl’s white hand trailed in the slow, dark waters of a 
Venetian night. Or of a strange, fastidious murder, 
where a lover strangles his mistress with the coils of 
her own hair, in a cottage isolated by wind and rain 
and profound darkness. 

But with that side of his artistic nature I am not 
concerned. Its study does not illuminate the purely 
intellectual qualities of his mind, his moral attitude 
in relation to the Church. In this we are met with 
different values and angles of view not wholly refer- 
able to the elements of his emotional nature. 

As the Romantic, he was curious in the anomalous 
ways of life and passion, finding in them the source of 
ideas and situations peculiar, and apart from the 
common course. But as the Witness, he went only 
too wildly with the crowd, repeating in finer fashion 
and other form, but with the same animus, the old 
tags and shibboleths against the Church. 

Of the poems in which he thus expressed himself, 
it may definitely be said that they were retrocessions 
of his art. 

A propaganda of prejudice should have no part in 
a poet. His aim and inspiration is the propagation 
of beauty, the achieving concord with the sum of 
verities in existence. To that end must be moved 
the powers of his mind, or his work will be less than 
the capacities of his own thought. 

For all art is the effort of the artist to equal in 
expression the perfection of his concepts. If the con- 
cepts be inferior, so will be their material form, which 
in any event, by the essential limitations of media, 
can never absolutely equal the pure idea. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as the concept approaches to per- 
fection, the execution will have better hope of attaining 
a relative adequacy. 

This principle is fundamental, and cannot be dis- 
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regarded without detriment. When Browning was 
moved by an unreal jest and shadow of wrong, instead 
of the impressive power of perceived beauty, his work 
is inferior, his frenzy hollow ; one has only the shrill 
notes of an antic anger, no organ music of true poetry, 

His Muse is stung by a gnat, and she cries out as 
though eviscerated by the vulture of Prometheus. . 

To conclude. Many great poets have had some 
weakness, that entered occasionally to mar their work. 
In Tennyson, an extravagance in the petitte of morals, 
that made him spend much of his poetry between 
the devil and the weak tea. In Longfellow, an occa- 
sional but utter breakdown of the eclective faculty, 
and in Swinburne, a curious colour-blindness towards 
Christianity. 

Such negative elements are often anomalous, para- 
doxical even, but they must be grasped and under- 
stood, when there is question of assigning exact 
values. Whether to praise or blame is a matter that 
requires a very careful balancing of factors, but when 
the true value of those factors has been obtained, it 
is better to give them a plain name, like bias, or a 
fine one, like vision: there are so many critical pro- 
nouncements that are merely highly wrought evasions. 

Viewing Browning in that light, this may be said: 
that he, a man of a singular turn of poetry, a complex 
skill in psychology, and gifted with a manifold capacity 
of language, did curiously at times fall from the 
normal level of his abilities, to make siege against an 
Enemy whom he did not recognize as One who was, 
in truth, the first and final Friend of his, and all men’s 
souls. 

ANTHONY Praca. 





GIOVANNI PAPINTS “ STORIA DI 
CRISTO” * 


IOVANNI PAPINI’S “ Story of Christ ”’ is, to 

put it on its lowest level, the literary sensation 
of the moment in Italy. Within one week after 
publication ten thousand copies were sold, and very 
shortly afterwards the whole of the first edition of 
twenty thousand was exhausted—this with a serious 
and by no means sensational book of over six hundred 
pages. The reason may perhaps partly be sought in 
the fact that the curious wished to see what would be 
made of the Gospels by a writer who, whatever the 
intellectual distinction of his other work, had certainly 
been guilty of uttering defiant anti-Christian senti- 
ments and had, in addition to the legitimate effect 
produced by his works of imagination, exerted a 
definite influence against religion among the young 
intellectuals of Italy. But no one who looks beyond 
the immediate circumstances will account for all the 
popularity of Papini’s book in this way. He will add 
the further important facts—first, that this is a re- 
writing of the Gospel-story by a poet ; secondly, that 
the act of faith uttered by Papini in this book corre- 
sponds to the profoundly Catholic and Christian senti- 
ments of the Italian people, the younger generation 
not by any means excepted—for the war has driven 
many a doubter to serious reflection and self-examina- 
tion, with spiritual results similar to those which were 
produced in Papini himself. By its literary qualities, 
then, and by its appropriateness to the prevailing 
religious emotions of men in Italy and in other 
countries which passed through the war, Giovanni 


* Storia di Cristo, by Giovanni Papini. Florence: Vallecchi. An 
English translation, it is stated, is now being made by Miss Dorothy 
Canfield, 
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Papini’s “ Story of Christ” bids fair to become one 
of the most notable books of the century. 

Why did Papini write this history? In his Preface, 
“‘ L’Autore a chi legge,” he lays his heart bare. It is 
not for the first time in his life. Above all his L’Uom 
finito contains pages of intimate autobiography, to 
many of which it is interesting to turn again, for they 
throw light on the personality behind the present 
work. In several respects it is the same Papini; it is 
the same fervent lover of his native city of Florence, 
the same mind, drawing its inspiration no less from 
the trees and flowers than from books. “ Beside 
books and the dead,” he remarks in the chapter of 
L’Uomo finito headed “‘ La mia Campagna,” “ I owe 
the formation of my mind to the trees and the hills. 
The country has educated me as much as the library.” 
So it is here; in scene after scene Papini’s love for 
the peasant and the things which surround him 
informs his rendering of the Gospel narrative. As 
for his patriotism, it is sufficiently revealed in the 
closing paragraph of the Introduction : 

This book has been written—pardon the boast—by a 
Florentine, a man born from that people which, alone 
among the peoples of the earth, chose Christ as its King. 
The first idea of this project came from Girolamo Savonarola 
in 1495, but he was unable to carry it into execution. It 
was taken up again, in the distress of the threatened siege 
of 1527, and approved by a great majority. On the Main 
Gate of the Palazzo Vecchio, that which stands between 
Michelangelo’s David and Bandinelli’s Hercules, there was 
fixed to the wall a tablet of stone on which were inscribed 
these words : 

JESUS CHRISTUS REX FLORENTINI 


POPVLIS. P. DECRETO ELECTUS 
The inscription, although altered by Cosimo, still stands; 


the decree was never formally rescinded, and the writer of 
this book is proud to declare himself, to-day, after four 
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hundred years of usurpation, the subject and the soldier 
of Christ the King. 


Thus, with an historical gesture and a return to 
tradition which only the Italians, it seems to us, 
can carry off with perfect success—Papini the Floren- 
tine signs his book. 

In many other respects, of course, a change has 
come about. The Preface to the Storia di Cristo 
is not a detailed piece of autobiography—that may, 
and will, we hope, come later. A comparison, point 
by point, with earlier self-revelations such as L’Uomo 
fnito is not possible. But there is sufficient, if not 
said, then at least implied, to show the new outlook 
on life which preceded the writing of this history. 
L'Uomo finito was the confession of a sceptic, who, 
despite a certain challenging assertion of contentment 
vith the creed of nihilism, was yet clearly unsatisfied 
with his scepticism. He might declare, addressing 
the priest, that he had no need of either the doctrine 
or the reality of a future life if only he could hear the 
birds sing on a spring morning, if only he could see a 
smiling child. But he later denies his confidence ; 
he does not want the end of the present life to come 
until he has “ blown all the trumpets of the universe.” 
At thirty he had scarcely begun to live, and amid all 
his denials the dominant note of his mind was the cry 
for the unattainable. Now he has found peace : 


The writer of this book some years ago wrote another, 
telling of the melancholy life of a man who wished to 
become God. Now, in the maturity of years and knowledge, 
he has endeavoured to write the life of a God who made 
Himself Man. 


What were the first impulses towards the under- 
taking we are not told. Papini speaks of a gap of six 
years, “ years of great travail and devastation without 
and within,” and no doubt the war did much to compel 
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him to a revision of his opinions. A number of 
references in the book, the tenderness of Papini’s 
words on Christ the Child, appear also to confirm 
the statement which a critic has made that it was 
his own child who influenced him in the direction of 
a firmer, more childlike faith in the teachings of the 
Church into which he had been baptised. But, as 
has been pointed out, Papini is on the whole reticent 
concerning the ultimate origins of his book, and we 
may well expect a second work in which the writer 
does not so much efface himself behind his subject. 
All we can say with certainty, basing our knowledge 
on the statements in the Preface and on certain hints 
in the last chapter, is that the writer, tired of the 
world, retired to the country with practically no books 
but the Gospels and was there seized with the desire, 
insistent in spite of himself, to re-write the Life of 
Christ. He had made a great discovery and he wished 
to communicate it to others. The supreme beauty 
of the Gospel-story, he admits, is undeniable, but 
who reads it to-day? He, a layman, will write a 
Life of Christ for layfolk, and in particular for those 
who are not in contact with the Church. He isa 
poet, but he does not wish his book to be a mere piece 
of artistry. It will be an attempt to render living, 
to the eyes of the multitude, the ever-living Christ. 
The writer has been unable to escape from the Divine 
Presence. ‘‘ Christ is not yet driven from the world. 
The memory of him is everywhere. . . . Christ 1s 
living in us. . . . We live in the Christian era. It 
is not ended and to understand our world, our own 
life, ourselves, we must re-create him. Every age 
must re-write its own Gospel.” This has been 
Papini’s ambition. With a re-echo of the self-assertion 
heard in L’Uomo finito—now of a different quality— 
he considers himself as the type of his age. It 1s 
thus all the more his duty to defend and expound the 
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Christ whom he denied. ‘ His example (Papini’s 
own), that is to say, the example of a man who, from 
childhood, felt a repulsion from all recognized faiths 
and from all churches, from all forms of spiritual 
vassalage, the example of a man who has summed 
up in himself the ambitions of an unstable and rest- 
less age in a way few others have done—such an 
example, perhaps, has no merely private and personal 
significance. . . . This man, returned to Christ, has 
seen Christ betrayed and—-more serious than any 
other offence—denied ; it is this man who has felt 
the impulse to bring Him back to the memory of men 
and to defend Him. ... The world to-day seeks 
peace more than liberty, and there is no certain peace 
except beneath the yoke of Christ.” And by this 
last phrase Papini makes it clear, both in the Preface 
and in several relevant passages of the history itself, 
that he means the discipline of the Catholic Church. 
His book, too personal to be read for its theology or 
doctrinal exposition, has yet been written in faithful- 
ness to “‘ the words of revelation and the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church.” 

When we turn to the book itself we find that Papini 
has not belied his promise. He has not given us 
criticism or—apart from a certain use of tradition 
or secular history—speculation, the kind of inventive 
license Renan allowed himself. For Papini, as he 
had said, Christ exists in the Gospels, the apostolic 
tradition, and in the Church, and it is on all three, in 
particular the four Gospels, taken literally and syllable 
by syllable, that Papini has built up his work. This 
“Story of Christ,” therefore, differs from many of 
its predecessors in depending, for all its essential 
facts, solely on Scripture as interpreted by or on 
tradition as preserved in the Church. Where Papini 
uses his poet’s imagination is, firstly, in description, 
the re-creation, in modern language, of the scenes of 
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the Saviour’s life; secondly, in the analogies from 
ancient poetry and fable which he now and then 
permits himself; lastly, in the elaborated eloquence 
of the appeal to which certain incidents impel him, 
In certain of his pictures there is a realism whose 
ruthlessness will sometimes shock, but is more often 
very effective. In the first chapter, for example, he 
re-creates the stable in which Our Lord was bom, 
strips it of the romance with which art and pious 
affection have tended to cover it : 


Jesus was born in a stable. A stable, a real stable and 
not the pleasant courtyard which Christian painters have 
built for the Son of David, in shame, as it were, that their 
God should have had His resting-place in so much misery 
and filth. 


But a more delicate, tender note is soon heard, 
in the chapter on the shepherds, which opens with 
a very beautiful description—beautiful because so 
evidently sincere and personally experienced—of the 
Holy Child and the loveliness of infancy. This 
will be heard again in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Paternita,” 
on the Holy Child Jesus and St. Joseph. Peapini, 
with his own father’s thoughts and emotions, might 
be talking to a group of the simple peasants among 
whom he wrote his book. The departures from such 
simplicity are in general unfortunate. It is one thing 
to give us a poet’s interpretation and expansion of 
the words of the Gospel; numerous scenes lend 
themselves to the method and Papini has used it 
admirably. It is another to let a romantic pen overlay 
with images, expand beyond due proportion, a 
episode—and again there are many—which elaboration 
can only spoil. The chief criticism, from a_ purely 
literary point of view, one might make of Papini’s 
work is that he has not always preserved the dis- 
tinction. Against such instances as have been quoted, 
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instances of re-writing splendidly justified by their 
effectiveness, the scene’ of St. Peter’s affirmation, 
“Tuy sei il Cristo,” certain of the scenes at the end— 
for Papini seems to have worked consciously towards 
the supreme moment—against such scenes as these 
must be set a number where romanticism and wordi- 
ness have destroyed the intense effectiveness of the 
reticence observed in the Gospel-narrative—the ac- 
count of the breaking of the alabaster-box of ointment, 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ La Peccatrice,’’ is one which will 
strike every reader. Examples such as this are, 
however, not frequent. ‘There are numerous chapters 
where elaboration, recollections from classical history, 
from apocryphal or traditional incidents in Our 
Lord’s life, embroidered on to the main story, actually 
give an added vividness to the book, as, for example, 
the chapter on the Magi, the description of the descent 
into Hades, the account of Pilate’s wife, the chapter 
on the Good Thief, to whom Papini gives his traditional 
name of Dismas, the rendering of the story of the 
Wandering Jew, the chapter entitled, “‘ La Croce in- 
visible,” in which the poet confronts all the fabled gods 
and prophets of other religions with the unique figure 
of the Man of Sorrows, still in agony for the world’s 
sin. In such passages as this we are reminded of the 
re-telling of the Gospels by the medieval writers, of 
the digressions of, say, Jacobus de Voragine. Papini’s 
is a kind of modern naiveté in the presence of the 
Unique, the Divine, yet the intimately known and 
trusted, the unreservedly loved, figure of the living 
Son of God. 

The presentation of Our Lord in the Storia di 
Cristo is exactly what one might expect from the fact 
that, as he tells us in the Preface, its writer has taken 
the narrative of all the Gospels exactly as he found 
them, quite uncritically, with no preoccupations 
concerning textual criticism, problems of exegesis ; 
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as a result the Human does not predominate over the 
Divine, or vice versa. 'The teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount, let us say, is not given, as in certain 
non-Catholic versions of the Life of Christ, a more 
prominent place than such a scene as that of the 
Institution of the Blessed Sacrament. Papini’s chapter, 
‘“‘ Vino e Sangue ”’ and his account of the doubt of St. 
Thomas, among several others, should be read to 
show in what degree he possessed, so to speak, the 
Catholic sense of values in his acceptation of the 
Gospel-story. ‘The last paragraph of the account of 
“Thomas the Twin ” may be quoted : 


Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe... . 
Thomas was a saint and yet he could have no share in that 
Beatitude. There is an ancient legend which says that his 
hand remained until his death stained with blood. It isa 
legend which is true with all the truth of its terrible symbol 
—that disbelief can be a kind of murder. The world is full 
of such murderers, who have begun with the murder of their 
own souls. 

If we can single out any particular aspect of Our 
Lord which have made a special appeal to Papini 
it is first, in His childlikeness ; second, in His Divine 
protest against materialistic commercialism ; and, 
lastly, as an artist. On the last Papini emphasizes 
the fact that Our Lord wrote only once, and then, on 
the sand, words which the wind scattered at once, 
and yet, Supreme Artist in life, communicated Himself 
to the four Gospel-writers, bringing out of unlettered 
men a work of supreme sincerity, supreme simplicity, 
and supreme art. On the second point Papini justifies 
his own hatred of money, literally “ filthy” lucre, 
not only by the incident of the money-changers, but 
by the facts that only once did Our Lord actually 
handle a coin and that, on one other occasion when 
he wished to have a coin He had it brought, “ by a 
sublime irony,” from the mouth of a fish. But that 
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these instances of Papini’s partiality do not even 
remotely resemble the enthusiasm of the reformer 
for the “ ethical ” teaching of Christ might be proved 
in a hundred passages. It is not to a great moral 
teacher, but to his Lord and his God, that the poet, 
in the closing chapter, addresses his appeal. The 
world is very evil, he says in his final ‘“‘ Preghiera a 
Cristo; ” the only trinity that reigns is that of Wotan, 
Mammon, and Priapus. Plutocracy and demagogy 
contend for the domination of the minds and bodies 
of men: “‘ Only Thy Church, the Church founded 
by Thee on the rock of Peter, the only Church which 
merits the name of Church, the one universal Church 
which speaks from Rome with the infallible words of 
Thy Vicar, stands out, strengthened by attacks, 
increased by schisms, renewed -through the ages, 
above the raging sea of the world.” But Christ must 
come again. As He came to St. Paul, to St. Francis, 
to St. Teresa, to St. Catherine, so Papini implores 
Him to reveal His Presence once more. ‘“ Hence- 
forward we have no hope but of Thy return; if 
Thou dost not come it is a sign that to Thee the 
punishment is still too short, too light, for our betrayal. 
Thy will be done, now and always, on earth as it is 


in heaven.” 
A. W. G. RANDALL. 





WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 


" HH EAVY volumes of commentary and exegesis,” 

we are told of Lord Melbourne in a fascinating 
book,* “he examined with scrupulous diligence; 
and at any odd moment he might be found turning 
over the pages of the Bible. To the ladies whom he 
most liked he would lend some learned work on the 
Revelation, crammed with marginal notes in his own 
hand.” The Revelation of Saint fohn, with introduction 
and notes by William Lamb, Viscount Melbourne, would 
not be lacking in interest ; it would at least be curious 
to see what one whom Mr. Strachey describes as a 
man of perpetual compromises, an autumn rose, a 
—— believer, ambiguous in everything, could 
make of a book of such intense faith, flaming certitudes, 
and crashing decisions. ‘The seeming chaos of the 
Apocalypse has left many a man floundering for his 
reason. No book in the world has been more con- 
mented on than this last of the books of the Bible, 
and none has had a greater variety of commentators. 
And we may add the remark—due, I think, to Mr. 
Chesterton—that, despite all the wild and weird things 
John saw in his visions, he saw nothing so wild and 
weird as some of his own commentators. The insanely 
fantastic interpretations of Abbot Joachim (1202) and 
of the Franciscan Nicholas of Lyra (1 329) furnished 
the Reformers with arms in their anti-papal campaign. 
(It is at least in Calvin’s favour, as some one has 
remarked, that he had the sense to leave the book 
alone.) ‘The extravagant absurdities and the ant- 
papalism of the continental commentators were pushed 
still farther by their English co-religionists—witness 
the works of Brightman (1616) and Mede (1627), and, 


* Lytton Strachey: Queen Victoria, p. 61. 
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with tears be it said, of Sir Isaac Newton, on whom 
the book’s most recent interpreter* sadly pronounces 
judgment with a touch of David’s lament over Saul : 
“Ce grand homme a eu la faiblesse de commenter 
lApocalypse 4 la fagon de Mede et des autres.” The 
Scarlet Woman has coloured English Protestant con- 
troversialists. 

Of recent works on the Apocalypse the two best 
belong to an Englishman and a Frenchman: The 
Apocalypse of St. Fohn, by the late Dr. Swete, and the 
work just published, L’Apocalypse, by Pére Allo. 
Concerning Dr. Swete and his work Pére Allo himself 
remarks: “‘ A profound, learned, and pious commen- 
tator with a true idea of John’s mind and aim, he is 
perhaps the author who has made best use of recent 
discoveries and of tradition in order to penetrate the 
meaning of the sealed book. His work, which might 
almost be by a Catholic, is the one to which we owe 
most for our own commentary.” But over Dr. Swete 
Pére Allo has several advantages. First of all he comes 
after him. Secondly, he has a clearer and more pene- 
trating mind, the habit of distinguishing and defining 
ideas, the natural appanage of a mind nourished on 
the Summa. Lastly, he has the advantage of belonging 
to precisely the same religion as St. John himself ; 
his book is by a Catholic. It is difficult to speak of it 
except in superlatives ; suffice it to say that whoever 
would appreciate better the literary and spiritual great- 
ness of the Apocalypse, whoever would reach the mind 
of St. John and thereby “‘see Jesus,” will find it in- 
valuable. 

The Gospels paint the life of Jesus in Palestine, 
the Apocalypse reveals His life in glory. Jesus, sitting 
at the right hand of God, yesterday, to-day, and the 
same for ever, is the sitter that appears on John’s 

* L’Apocalypse, par le P. E—B. Allo des Fréres Précheurs, 
Paris: J. Gabalda, 1921. pp. cclxviii, 375. 45 francs. 
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canvas. Recently a reviewer* of what, we are told, 
is meant to be essentially a preacher’s Life of Chris 
(note the word), remarked that “‘ in days gone by men 
found in the Epistles, and especially in St. Paul's 
writings, the sources of that presentation of the faith 
which appealed most directly to their contemporaries; 
to-day the chief centre of interest is found in the 
four Gospels.” And a little later the same reviewer 
speaks of “ the great things in the life of Christ, the 
things that have permanent significance ”—among 
which, we doubt not, he would not reckon the Church, 
Militant or Triumphant, or the Sacraments. _&t. 
Paul and the Apocalypse—for the latter treats of the 
same subjects as the later epistles of St. Paul—are not 
— outside the Church, because they are no 
onger believed in. The Synoptics seem to submit 
more easily to the Procrustean bed. For them, too, 
it is true, the event of events was the Death and the 
resulting Life after Death, but yet the glory of the 
Risen Christ has left unchanged the figure of the 
Sage (pardon the word !) of Nazareth. Superficially, 
therefore, in them it is not too difficult to make of 
Him merely the religious genius, a unique teacher of 
the highest ethics. But the Apocalypse is super 
natural (the critics would say, mythological) beyond 
all recovery. It is still studied of course, but curiously, 
as for instance—if we may compare great things with 
small—the Dream of Gerontius is studied, which 
R. Hutton called the poem of all the poems of the 
nineteenth century “‘ which is in every sense the least 
in sympathy with the temper of the century, indeed 
the most completely independent of the Zeitgeist.” 
And different as the two men were in other respects, 
we may say of the Apocalypse what Hutton says of 
the poem, that it is the work of “‘ a man to whom the 

* Reviewing The Life of Christ, by Rev. R. J. Campbell, in Ti 
Times Literary Supplement, August 4. 
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vision of the Christian revelation has at all times been 

more real, more potent to influence action, and more 
werful to pre-occupy the imagination, than all 

worldly interests put together.”’* : 

John the Seer is a Catholic. Though the book is 
not one destined for doctrinal instruction, in it he does 
touch all his beliefs and hopes, and therein supposes 
and confirms the whole Creed of the Early Church. 
To John’s Catholicism the critics testify in their own 
perverse way, when they attempt to prove that the 
dogmatic system which runs through the whole, and 
which, they are obliged to recognize, goes back at 
least to St. Paul, is the pure teaching of Jesus overlaid 
with the religious ideas of contemporary Hellenism. 
The book’s full-blown Catholicism is at bottom the 
real reason why they refuse to attribute it to John, 
the son of Zebedee, the daily companion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Among the points of his theology which 
give coherence and substance to his visions, we may, 
with Pere Allo (p. ix), note the following : 

His theology in the strict sense, his doctrine of God, 
is what was to be expected from a Jew become 
Christian. Like the good philosopher that he was, 
John in dealing with the last things thought also of 
the first. God is Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
as well as the End. Like the good Jew that he was, 
his mind went back to that great truth of the story of 
Creation: “In the beginning God created Heaven 
and Earth. . . . And God saw all the things that he 
had made, and they were very good.” What is right 
with the world is God. His was a very living God 
(cf. iv. 9; vii. 2, etc.}—not the finite and weakling 
God of William James or Mr. Wells, but Almighty, 
Creator and Lord of all things, Judge of mankind, 
and Avenger of all wrong. Of the ten occurrences 
i the New Testament of the word Llavroxpartwp, 

* R. Hutton: Cardinal Newman p. 244. 
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“almighty, ruler of all,” nine are found in the 
Apocalypse. For the author wished to inspire 
Christian hope, and of that hope the omnipotence of 
God, the infallible “‘divinum auxilium,”’ is the formal 
motive. St. Paul’s cry, “ If God be for us, who is 
against us?” is his theme. ‘The truth is that for 
moderns the book is too full of hope, of a God 
irresistible either to save or to punish, of this notion of 
life as a great adventure with live issues. They would 
prefer a less living God, and an existence of greyer 
hue. For, like Guthrum of the Danes in Mr. Chester. 
ton’s ballad, they sing 


of a wheel returning, 
And the mire trod back to mire, 
And how red hells and golden heavens 
Are castles in the fire. 


In the matter of his Christology John would hardly 
have been at ease in a Modern Churchmen’s Congress, 
The Divinity of Christ is taught in his book ina 


thousand different ways. The epithets reserved for 
God—Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, the 
Living One (i. 18)—are given unreservedly to Jesus. 
His dress denotes Him as King and Priest; the 
Sword issuing from His mouth as Him whose word is 
irresistible ; His white head and hair symbolize His 
divine eternity resembling that of the Ancient of Days 
in Daniel. In all His heavenly activity He ever acts 
in a manner indivisibly one with God the Father. 

It is Christ in His glorious life who appears to John, 
but the mortal life in Palestine is presupposed ; His 
glory as man is the result of His obedience unto death. 
His character of Redeemer, and that by His blood, is 
expressed by the figure of the slain Lamb. 

Reigning as He does in Heaven, at the same time 
He is equally present on earth as King of kings and 
Lord of lords. At His glorious coming He will destroy 
all His enemies; meanwhile He is ever ruling His 
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Churches and.the world, even now into the souls that 
open to Him He is ever coming, entering and eating 
with them. The doctrine of the life of grace runs 
through the whole book. 

If John believed with all the strength of his powerful 
personality that Jesus, the Son of God, was sitting at 
the right hand of God, still with His human nature, 
still “ like unto a son of man,” he believed no less 
intensely that the same ascended Christ was really 
present in the Holy Eucharist, the Sacrament of 
perfect faith. For him God incarnate on earth was— 
to borrow a phrase, I know not whose—not an event, 
but an institution. And here, as in the sixth chapter 
of the Fourth Gospel, it is unnecessary, and indeed 
impossible, to distinguish sharply between the In- 
carnation and the Eucharist, because for the author 
the one passes over so naturally into the other (cf. 
ii. 7, 17; iii. 20). The book ends, as it began, on 
that note: “In the midst of the street thereof and 
on both sides of the river is a tree of life, bearing 
fruits twelve times, in every month yielding its fruits, 
and the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the 
nations ” (xxii. 2). ‘The tree is the Word made flesh ; 
it gives its fruit the whole year through, that is to 
say, for all time and eternity, and that fruit is the life 
of the dwellers in the heavenly Jerusalem, while its 
leaves are for the healing of the Church Militant— 
the Eucharistic Christ our food, the glorified Christ 
our reward. 

We can but refer to his teaching on the Holy Spirit, 
to the traces of an organized Church so clear in the 
seven letters of the early chapters, and to the profound 
teaching on the Universal Church contained in 
chapters vii. and xxi.—xxii. 

Such for John were the things, or rather such was the 
one thing that was right with the world—God, God 
the Father, God the Son made man and remaining 
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man, and God the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ And he showed me 
a river of water of life, clear as crystal, flowing from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of 
the street thereof and on both sides of the river is a 
tree of life . . . and the leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations ” (xxii. 1, 2). The tree with its 
fruits and leaves represents Christ in His glory and 
in the Eucharist, the river baptism in this life and the 
Holy Ghost in heaven (cf. John iti. 38, 39). Thus 
throughout this book of Revelation the reader 

Heareth between star and other star 

Through the door of the darkness fallen ajar, 


The council, eldest of things that are, 
The talk of the Three in One. 


But what urged the author to consign these things 
to writing? And, more especially, why did he give 
to his manifesto so thunderous a note, so “ apocalyptic” 
a form, to use the current phrase ? 

The term “ apocalyptic ” is really borrowed from 
John’s book itself. ‘The author in the opening words 
of his volume describes it as an “ apocalypse ” (revela- 
tion). ‘‘ Many other books, of Jewish or Christian 
origin, are nowadays called Apocalypses. They are 
the works which belong to the same literary class as 
the Johannine Revelation. But the latter was the 
first to have that name; it was afterwards taken by 
other writings which aspired to imitate it, or extended 
by critics to writings, earlier or later than it, which in 
matter or form resembled this Apocalypse «xar’ ¢£oyiv. 
They have this in common that they intend to unveil 
to men what God alone or heavenly beings knew up 
till then, in the past, the present or the future, and 
that they unveil it in a style which differs sharply 
from that of the old prophecy. For it is essentially 
allegorical, mysterious by choice, and ever stands in 
need of interpretation, often of a key. It is always 
strained, grandiose, aiming at effect, and constitutes 
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in literature a class apart. Nowadays by an ‘ apoca- 
lyptic ’ style is meant one which combines grandilo- 
quence with obscurity in metaphors and pictures. It 
must be admitted that this kind of literature hardly 
suits our taste*; it was just as little in keeping with 
the old forms of Hebrew prophecy, or with the sober 
and luminous character of classical Greek art. But 
if God gave to John visions for the expressions of 
which this style was fitted, the reason is that the 
apocalyptic manner was at that epoch the most suitable 
to the Jewish mentality, nor was it repugnant to 
the ‘ Hellenes ’ of the time. . . . The Apocalypse of 
John approximates, in its object and style, to that 
group of writings to which its name has been extended ; 
but in spirit it is as distant from them as possible ” 
(Allo, pp. xviii, xix, xxvi). ‘The “ apocalyptic ” form, 
then, was certainly excellently adapted for impressing 
deeply on the minds of the end of the first century 
the truths the Seer had to teach. Again, though “ we 
must not hesitate to believe with all the Fathers that 
John simply repeats what has been shown to him in 
teal divine ecstasies ” (Allo, p. clxviii) it is certain also 
that he has drawn for a number of his images on the 
stock-in-trade common to apocalyptic writers in 
general. “‘ When he wished to transmit what he had 
seen, it was natural for him . . . to make use of the 
style and of the images that had become current in 
his world for communications of that kind.” 

The author’s aim in writing is clear. His manifesto 
appears as a circular letter sent “‘ to the seven churches 
which are in Asia” (i. 4). Early Christian tradition 
is almost unanimous in assigning it to the last years 
of Domitian, say, A.D. 94 or 95, a date which, as 
Pére Allo well shows (pp. ccvi-ccx), is corroborated 
by the evidence of the book itself. At this period a 


* We might, however, class Mr. Chesterton’s The Man Who was 
Thursday as “ apocalyptic.” 
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seer who scanned the near future would see that 
everywhere throughout the Roman Empire was being 
welded a politico-religious system absolutely incom- 
patible with the existence of the Catholic Church, 
‘'The Roman Emperor, whose power was practically 
unlimited, was about to set himself up over against 
Christ, like a kind of Antichrist, himself demanding 
as Lord, as Saviour, and as God, the worship that the 
Christians reserved to the Son of God, the only Lord 
and Saviour” (p. ii). The Senate had long deified the 
Emperors after their death; by the second century 
the adoration of the living Cesar will have become 
the test of loyalty to Rome. Now it was precisely in 
Asia Minor that on the one hand the Church had made 
most progress, and on the other the imperial cult was 
most advanced and most popular. Once therefore 
this polytheism, at once official and popular, had fully 
grasped the fact that of the two religions one must 
go, a storm of blood could not but deluge the world. 
Again the converts of Asia Minor, as we see from those 
of St. Paul’s epistles addressed to them, were not all 
perfect in faith or morals ; they lived in a land where 
sensuality was a part of religion and religious syncretism 
the fashion. What wonder if the fear of persecution 
strengthened their leaning to compromise. It was 
when the atmosphere was heavy with the storm that 
was about to break, that John sounded his trumpet- 
blast of hope. “To know by Divine revelation the 
positive strategy of the Enemy ; to foresee the form 
of future trials, in order not to be surprised or discon- 
certed by them ; to know finally what would become 
of that political world power which had actually 
turned openly against the Gospel—all this was cal- 
culated to guide and strengthen the faithful in the 
terrible war that had been declared against them. 
Such was the aim of the Revelation of Patmos; it 
rendered more precise the prophecies of the Gospels 
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and St. Paul, by determining the historical form of 
the perpetual combat between Satan and Christ, and 
by announcing, in a manner sufficiently clear, the issue 
of the struggle actually proceeding, the type of all 
those that might follow it in a long future ”’ (p. cxxv). 
Hence three main divisions: (1) Revelation to the 
seven churches on their actual spiritual state (i. g—ii1.) ; 
(2) Prophetic revelation of the whole future of the 
world and of the Church, from the glorification of 
Christ to the Last Judgment (iv.—xxi. 8) ; (iii) Vision 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem, Spouse of the Lamb 
(xxi. g—xxii. 5). (Allo, p. Ixxxvi.) 

The sum is this: Christ, with His humanity, 
sitteth at the right hand of God since the day He 
redeemed men by His death. To John—and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that this John is the son 
of Zebedee, the companion of Jesus—His life in 
heaven is not less real than His life in Galilee. The 
“Last Days,” foretold and ardently desired by the 


Prophets, the days of God’s victory, have actually 
begun ; ~ open with the Incarnation. Here on 


earth, though the power of the Beasts seems to hold 
sway, it is really Christ who reigns; and His reign 
will last a thousand years. And this reign of a thousand 
years (a round number for an indefinite period) is 
simply the figure of the spiritual domination of the 
Church Militant, united to the Church Triumphant, 
from Jesus’ entry into glory until the end of the world. 
The New Jerusalem is already an actual reality ; of 
those who have washed their garments in the blood 
of the Lamb, the dead are already there without having 
to wait for the Second Coming (xiv. 13), while those 
living in this world are there by their interior life. 
“Our conversation (IloA‘reyua) is in Heaven” 
(Phil. iii. 20). By those infinitely precious things 
called Faith, Hope, and Charity their heads and 
hearts are already in the New Jerusalem. Against 
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those who “‘ have on as a breastplate faith and charity, 
and as a helmet hope” what can the Enemy do? 
“‘ He that will, let him take freely of the water of life ” 
(xxii. 17), of the river of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
What is right with this world is the other world. 


Luke WALKER, O.P. 





REVIEWS 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL PAPERS, 


By Lionel Johnson. Edited, with an introduction by Robert 
Shafer. (Elkin Matthews, London.) 


HE book is a reprint of papers published some twenty- 

five to thirty years ago, nearly all of them contribu- 

tions to the Academy of those days. They are the work of 

a man whose mind was so rich in lore and in thought that 

he could not but interest his readers in his judgments of 

subjects varying in worthfulness, but always treated with 

careful attention. He had read what he meant to write 

about, and read it with courtesy. Carelessness in style “’a 

never could abide,” any more than conscious carelessness 
in judgment. 

The best criticism is characterized by that for whose 
name we must go back some centuries ; for of our own days 
and long before them we have and have had no name by 
which to call that exquisite thing of inclusiveness which our 
old world knew as gentilesse. This word cannot be trans- 
lated ; a crowd of nouns would not describe it ; a shower 
of epithets would be hopelessly wasted. To say that the style 
of a writer is, even in some measure, marked by it is to pay 
a high compliment to that writer ; and it seems to me that 
it is not absent from the writings of Lionel Johnson. 

If Lionel Johnson’s prose be, as the present writer holds 
it, decidedly inferior to his verse, it yet has the qualities 
which go to the making of fine literature. 

The style of a writer is naturally influenced more or less 
by his subject, though not modelled by it as a matter of 
course. No amount of trained skill, of fine judgment, of 
taste, of refinement, of power itself, can hinder our recog- 
nition of the difference between what a man is willing, or 
even satisfied, to write about, and what he loves to write 
about. The subjects which it seems to me that Johnson 
best loved to handle were those treated of in his papers on 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Religion of a Literary Man; on Cardinal 
Manning’s Pastime Papers; on Hawkins’s translation of 
Pére Gaussin’s Holy Court, reprinted by Mr. Alfred Gatty ; 
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and Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes. I do not 
say that these papers hold all his best work ; only that it 
seems to me that he was happiest in writing them. 

Here it seems well to touch on what probably accounts 
for his special interest in three of these subjects. 

Fresh from Oxford, with its great traditions and high 
associations, having eaten and well digested its food of the 
gods, a new influence came upon him; that indeed which 
had made the Oxford of the early scholars and thinkers, 
and whose undying force beat through the ages, as it will 
for all time, acknowledged or unacknowledged. Johnson 
acknowledged it and absorbed it healingly and savingly. 
This was in 1891, he being then twenty-four years old. 

It is worth noting that he gives us a piece of direct 
evidence of the difference which his assimilation of Chris- 
tian—that is, of course, Catholic—teaching made in his 
spiritual and moral lookout on life. 

We compare what he says in 1891, clearly before the 
conversion which took place that year, in his paper in 
Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors, as to the action of a 
woman who took the place of a wife who was old and had 
been married for her money, with what he says in a paper 
printed in 1893. The earlier article calls the woman's 
action ‘‘one noble disloyalty to convention”: the later 
one says, referring to Mr. Le Gallienne’s praise of “ the 
Relative Spirit,” before whose breath “ the icy conventions 
and prejudices of mankind melt away as frost in the sun.” 
“But the application of the Relative Spirit to that ‘icy 
convention,’ the sanctity of marriage, has resulted in the 
‘joyous development’ (Mr. Le Gallienne’s phrase), in 
many countries, of certain statistics nothing less than 
appalling.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s plea, in the book reviewed by Johnson, 
was for what we have surely not left the desire of behind 
us in the nineteenth century, the perishing of the great 
Creed-evil; the recognition of the stupidity and worse of 
that terrible thing, Dogma ! 

Johnson understood somewhat of the working of the 
brain of a citizen of the (Greater) City of Confusion, and 
dealt with it in gentilesse, showing up its grave errors, and 
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yet appreciating its reverence of intuition, and its hearty 
condemnation of “ artistic licence and personal licentious- 
ness.” 

The Pastime Papers article is less a review of Cardinal 
Manning’s little book than a strong plea for the recognition 
of a beautiful personality which Johnson felt to be greatly 
misunderstood. The true criticism of persons, as of art, 
we feel to be that which is interpretative and sympathetic as 
well as judicial. Here Johnson applies criticism in this kind 
to the writer rather than to the writing. 

This sentence from the actual notice of the book seems 
worth the quoting: ‘‘ Manning was no more afraid of a 
truism than Sophocles or Horace ; truisims are probably the 
truest truths, the best attested in the world.” 

Lionel Johnson had a passion for the eighteenth century 
and its work. In his article on Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes he is thoroughly enjoying himself at 
happy secular ease. “‘ For pure and genuine pleasure,”’ he 
says, after acknowledging the greater glories of greater ages 
than the age he loves, “‘ we turn most often and most 
gladly to the age of the golden mean.” The reviewer is 
happy here, happy as a schoolboy released from graver 
studies, to revel in these charmingly written Vignettes. 
What he says reads more like a pleasant outpouring of talk 
ona beloved subject than a criticism of a literary paper—and 
we listen with delight, qualified by a little irritation which 
in its turn is qualified by, not a special liking for the 
Eighteenth Century, but an appreciation of the charm it has 
for some among us, those who would willingly teach us to 
go and feel likewise. 

EMILY HICKEY. 


THE MONTHS, AND OTHER Poems. By Sister Mary Ben- 
venuta, O.P. Preface by J. S. Phillimore. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

There is a form of poem used by some of the greatest 
Chinese poets called the “ stop-short.” The “‘ stop-short ” 
consists of four lines, and it is called a “‘ stop-short” be- 
cause, although the sound stops so soon, the sense lingers 
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after the sound has stopped. In reading these poems of 
Sister Benvenuta I was reminded of the Chinese ideal in 
poetry: which is to seize just a fleeting moment ; a sight, 
a sound, a butterfly alighting on a flower, the reflection of 
a tree in a river, a bird sailing across the twilight, a ray of 
sunshine on a window, a clock striking in the stillness to 
catch the flying impression on the wing and to leave it— 
to leave it as it is without embroidery, explanation, or any 
adornment of rhetoric. The poem called October is an 
admirable example of the “‘ stop-short”’ 


Across the fields at break of day, 
All robed in mist I see her pass ; 
She throws the shining apples down 
To the children’s feet in the orchard grass. 


This singleness of vision and extreme delicacy of presenta- 
tion is nowhere better illustrated than in the beautiful poem 
called The Pear Tree. This is the last stanza : 


Ethereal in the dawning light, 
A sun-kissed cloud in the glow of day, 
All rosy in the last red ray 
When twilight spreads her mantle grey, 
And like an angel tall and white, 
With murmurous wings and shining hair, 
By night the trees keep vigil there. 


In all these poems you have the impression of the great 
sights of Nature, the march of the seasons, the pageant of 
dawn and sunset : 


Wind and waters, birds at dawn, 
Bees at work on thyme-sweet lawn, 


reflected in a calm, unclouded mirror—the mirror of a 
crystal soul. 

There is a quiet joy in these poems which is strong from 
its very stillness, a restrained rapture of praise and exulta- 
tion, all the more powerful for the reserve with which it is 
expressed : 


I walked that day where running waters sang : 
Every king-cup at my feet 

Was coin to offer Him Whose Name still rang 
few every pulse and made it beat 

A sacrificial hymn.. 
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Every now and then the reader’s attention is hushed and 
awed by an image which has something more than beauty 
in it: 
Silence—the soundless music of God’s robe 
Trailing the floors of the soul. 


And it is both on account of the singing, ‘‘ the solace of the 
way,” and of the silence from which we feel that singing 
springs that these poems are remarkable ; both on account 
of the beauty of vision which they contain, and the high 
rare purity of the thought which is behind the vision and 
greater than the flowers calling to mind the air we breathe 
in the Paradiso of Dante. 
MAuvRICE BARING. 


SUPERNATURAL Mysticism. By Benedict Williamson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London, 
1g2I. 10s. 6d.) 


This book is composed of a series of conferences to 
religious in the form of a retreat, but it may be said to be 
almost a complete, though concise, treatise on the spiritual 
life which in its fullness is the life of perfection, or, in other 
words, the life of supernatural Mysticism. The great value 
of the book seems to us to be the fact that it holds out to 
all, the glorious ideal of that most perfect union with God 
which is known as Mystical Union or Mystical Marriage. 
All are called to perfection, but to religious there is a more 
urgent call to it. Perfection consists in Charity. True: 
but not in any degree of Charity; for then we should be 
able to say that all Christians in a state of grace were per- 
fect. No; perfection consists in perfect Charity or perfect 
love of God; and perfect love of God implies that per- 
fection of oneness with the Divinity, which, in this life, is 
to be found only in Mystical Marriage. To this mystical 
union with God then, is every religious specially called. To 
this end the whole spiritual life tends. The author rightly 
lays great stress upon what is particularly necessary by way 
of preparation for this gratuitously God-given sanctifying 
gface, namely, entire renunciation of, or detachment from, 
every creature. To attain this spirit of detachment, he 
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shows well how necessary is Mortification, both internal and 
external; but, we are glad to see, he strongly emphasizes 
the truth that interior mortification is not sufficient for the 
simple reason that it cannot be practised without bodily 
mortification. ‘‘ We have not the will to penance, and so 
we stand still and make no progress in the spiritual life, 
While some, with one breath declare against corporal 
penance, with the other they affirm that spiritual penance 
is all that is needed to-day, ignoring the experience of all 
the ages and of all the saints... .” In speaking of the 
different degrees of Mystical Contemplation, the author 
makes an excellent point in calling special attention to the 
fact that certain degrees are “‘ permanent states” whilst 
others are ‘‘ merely transient graces experienced in the 
before-mentioned permanent states of Contemplation.” 
Thus, Recollection and Quiet, the prayer of Union, and the 
final degree of Mystical Marriage, are permanent states; 
whilst Silence, Mystical Sleep, Intoxication of Love, Spiritual 
Anguish, Rapture, and Ecstasy, are transient graces. In 
bearing this distinction in mind, many misunderstandings 
will be avoided. Besides treating of the various constituent 
parts or degrees of true Mysticism, the author also considers 
the different accidental or extraordinary experiences which 
frequently accompany the mystical graces. From his clear 
exposition of the whole subject it is easy to see what gifts 
and graces we may and should desire, prepare for, and hope 
for, and what we may not desire or hope for, but should 
rather fly from and resist. ‘‘ The religious life is super- 
natural or it is nothing ; there is no mean, you cannot be 
half natural and half supernatural. The religious is either 
the most splendid success or the most unutterable failure, 
and which it is to be will depend on whether the soul proves 
true or false to the supernatural state to which she is called.” 
““We must become Saints, that is our calling; nothing 
hinders our attaining sanctity—save our own unwillingness 
to respond to God’s grace.” Lu 
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